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OLD MAIODOS. 
AN ORIGINAL PLAY IN FIVE ACTS. 





BY JAMES SHERIDAN KNOWLFS. 
-luthor of Virginius, The Hunchback, The Wife, &c. 


Scene IL].—Another Room. 
Enter Lavy Buancur and Lapy ANNE. 


Lady Blanche. Man! man !—the paragon! 
—the fool he is. 
When women know themselves and how to 
treat him; 
The knave when left to his own practices ! 
1s there a husband you can name, who bears 
His course of woving out?—who doves not 
prove it 
A trade of common snaring ?—who resembles 
The man he has before the honey-moon ? 
A woman's life, my friend, from girlhood on- 
wards 
Has melancholy progress! She begins 
A goddess ; tien declines into a bride— 
Which means a young wife keeping holiday, 
As children sent to school go not at once 
To tasks—nest sinks into a housekeeper— 
Her wedding-ring her badge of office !—thence 
Haply into a nurse !—When matters not 
How soon she settles into a grandmama, 
To tell her offspring of her second stock 
The story of her cozening! 
Lady Anne. How I love you 
When thus you talk. Would all our eex were 
like you! 
And, yet, suffer men, while I repel them ! 
Lady Blanche. 1 suffer them to plague them, 
anJ I do so. 
You are an old maid by anticipation, 
And make the arch dissemblers stand aloof, 
Oh, how I dote upon a stanch old maid !— 
I’j] die one!—She stands up for liberty ; 
Talk of the rights of man! The rights that 
want 
Upholding are the rights of women!—Man's 
A tyrant! hastoo many rights! We know it! 
Ours are the rights waut champions! We 
should be lost 
Without old maids—Oh, the delicious crabs! 
The faces men make at them when they find 
them 
Their masters! 
Lady Anne. Women have more svul than 
men, 
Indy Blanche. Men have no soul at all 
compar'd to women ; 
Look at Queen Bess! the man she made of 
Enogland— 
A man to cuff all comers! 
In one thing though. 
Lady Anne. And pritce what was that 7 
Lady Blanche. She did not call her own sex 
to her councils! 
Which, had she done, women had prov'd them- 
selves 
The things they could be, would men give them 
leave ! 
Cecil and Burleigh !—Bacon!—What were 
the 
But what 4 woman madethem? Men, indeed! 
There was a sample of man’s proper place, 
When Essex got his car’s box’d!—Do you feel 


She was in fault 
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In love with Essex! 
Lady Anne. Where you ne'er in ‘ove? 
Lady Blanche. Are you in madness! 

Wherefore do you ask? 

Lady Anne. B cause of late when'er you 

talk of love 

You sigh! | have had strange thoughts about 

you, Blanche. 

They call you a coqu tte, and so you are ; 

Yet something tells me, once upon a time 

You felt a touc) of love. Do you remember 

A certain fiir Whit Monday? Ay, you blush! 
Laiy Blanche Because you tax me!— 

Blush !—That fair Whit Monday 

We went a-shopping; and, for an adventure, 

D sguis'd ousrelves as simple yeoman’s daugh- 

ters. 

What's there to blush at? 
lady Anne. Nothing, if no more— 

If nothing fullow’d—if that fair Whit Monday 

You did not make a conquest of a youth 
Who waited on us. 

Lady Blanche. Was it at the draper’s ? 

Lady Anne. No, Blanche! No youth was in 

the draper’s shop! 

Lady Blanche. The mercer's then. 

Lady Anne. Nor was it at the mercer’s, 
Nor yet the cordwainer’s—where had it been, 
How had the blushing youth contrived to take 
The span of your maidship’s instep, all the 

while 
His eyes upon your face—whencer, as I live, 
He never mov'd them ‘till we left the shop, 
Except to find the articles we asked for !— 
A youth missus’d of fate to set him, where 
Behov'd his betters rather wait than he! 
A lofty forehead, like a marble dome 
For princely thoughts to dwell in! Eyes to 
court 
Challenze of war or love, showing themselves 
Frankly and boldly at their posts—a nose 
Of the tine Grecian with a touch of Rome, 
Elegance crown’d with strength; a mouth 
compos’d 
Of lips were fashion’d afier Cupid’s bow, 
And, like it, nade to send his arrow home, 
Wing'd with their dulcet twang! Ambitious 
chin 
Dimpled and knobb'd like pattern Antinous ! 
There is his fice, which well his neck and bust 
Desery’d; and for the rest ofhim, you know 
The counter hid hii: from us. 
Lady Blanche. Counter like, 
Tn calculation of the drawback, doubtless, 
His head and bust had suffer'd through the fault 
Of his mis-shaped legs. I should not wonder 
Had he clubb’d feet. 

Lady Anne. Have you not seen his feet ? 
Come! Did you never on adventure go 
Avshopping there again! 

Lady Blanche. Well, Anne, I did! 

Again, and yet again. —Nay, do not laugh; 
Iwas only to enjoy the goldsmith’s blush ! 

Lady Anne. There, Bianche! Just now you 

could not find the shop. 

Lady Blanche. Well! things will jump into 

one’s memory 

When least we look for them. Why do you 
laugh ? 

Don’t laugh, dear Aane, andI will tell you 
more ! 

I took the goldsmith to my milliners’ 


Your fingers tingle?) mine do!—Yct she was 





One day whea he perforce would see me home, 
A yeoman’s daughter could not well, you know, 
O'errul+ a voldsinith’s son. Well, at the door 
In vain | dropp'd him court’sy after court’sy, 
lo linsey-woolsey mode? Te woull not go. 
“Ile must have speech with mea minute!"— 

“Nay!” 
« Indeed, he must,”—then said I, “n Ay,” again, 
“ He must in pity,”"—still did I say, * nay.” 
But what's the use of © nay,” said fifty times, 
If * yes”? at list will come—and come it did : 
‘© He mizht have speech a minute!” What's a 
minute ? 
A portion of an hour! A portion gone, 
The hour is broken !—‘Vhat’s the value of 
A broken thing ?~—as well he have the hour! 
The hour he bad! The goldsmith’s son was 
smitten ; 
Love at first sight !—T he arrow in the core! 
Whereat the maid amus'd—'t may be pleas'd ; 
Touch'd, will you have it so.—Well, she was 
touch'd !— 
Did after grant the goldsmith divers meetings, 
Listening in silence to his rhapsodies 
In rustic clock, with hood drawn o'er her head, 
Her face but halfrevealing! "Till, at length, 
Feeling a something—nothing like a passion '!— 
Perhaps an interest—yes; like that one watees 
The progress of a pleasant story with, 
But whica indulging is but waste of time ; 
Having a horror, too, of slavery — 
No matter how far out of reach of it ; 
And then, besides, admonish d by my rank ; 
At last I took the resolution 
To drop the masquerade—although, I own, 
With some compunction. 
Lady Anne. He deserv'd some. 
Lady Blanche. He! 
Why, was he not a man!—He prov’d he was! 
Made out his right and title.— took his leave 
Without good by; by word or yet by missive 
Since when I ne'er have met him, ’l'was as 
well, 
Although it mortified me !—Nothing more. 
Lady Anne. Who think you is come home? 
Sir Philip Brilliant. 
When we have tme I'll \et vou hear a tale 
Of him that does him honour. His adventure 
Was likewise with a goldsmith’s son. 
Lady Blanche. Perhaps 
The same.—What was it ?—Come, the heads of 
it! 
Lady Anne, They chanced to quarrel ; fought. 
His adversary, 
Though wounded, would not own it, ‘till almost 
He dropp'd with loss of blood—whereat Sir 
Piulip 

Amaz'd and captivated grew his friend ; 

Took him abroad with him; and step by step 

Has rais’d to hisown rank. He comes with him, 

This very evening, to pay visit to me, 

And introduce the gentleman. 

Lady Blanche. His name? 
Lady Anne. | never thought to ask it! 
Lady Blanche. Should it be! 
You and Sir Philip are good friends, it seems, 
Oo me he has not call’d! 
Lady Anne. He is your slave. 

You have him at your foot whene’er you please ; 

I own it has amas’d me that a man, 

So slight to coutemplate, should have achiev'd 

An act of generous manhood so robust 

In healthy comeliness, 

Jane (entering.) Sit Philip Brilliant, 
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Lady Anne. Welcome, Sir Philip. 

Enter Sia Poise Baicsisanr, and Tuomas as 
Corovxes, Broun. 
Colonel Blount, my friend. 

Lady Blanche, (aside.) The goldsmith’s son. 

Sir Philip. Fair Lady Anne, I kiss 
Your hand, and for my friend here, Colonel 

slount, 
Cl.im your acquaintance. 

Tady Anne, (to Lavy Brayene) "Tis the 

goldsmith’s son ! 

He does not know you! 

Lady Blanche, (aside.) How should he—he 

never 

Beheld my face except beneath my hood, 

How can he in the Countess find a trace 

O’ the simple yeoman’s maid ’— You'll pardon 
ne, 

I mu-t go home! Good evening !—Go you to 

The rout to-night, Sir Philip? 

Sir Philip. Yes. 

Lady Blanche. We'll meet; 

And | can answer for our host he'll thank you 
To bring your fiiend.—Farewell.— Good morn- 
ing, sir. { (foes out. 

Lady Anne, (aside.) She seems disturbed. 

Sir Philip. Fair Lady Anne, permit 
My friend to write a line that asks dispatch,— 
Forgot on leaving home! 

Lady Blanche. The library! 

Pray you step in and freely help yourself. 
[Cotone. Biount goes out. 
Sir Philip. Dear Lady Anne, in your kind 
welcome back 
I gladly miss’d your wonted scorn of me. 
Lady Anne, Gladly! why name it then to 
bring it back ? 
See what you've done! What shall I call thee 
now? 
Ware from the milliner’s, the tailors, or 
The c rdwainer’s, or jeweller’s or what? 
Thyself is the least part of thee! The man 
Is trimmings to the dress.—T hou art a ruff 
Of pluits elaborote and infinite ; 
‘Thy vest for curiosity of style, 
Armour of diamonds upon velvet plaited, 
Were bett: r given a cabinet to keep 
As theme for wonderment to after time, 
Than lett provision for the hungry air 
‘That’s sure to eat it up! Thy jerkin runs 
Enormous risk from thy ambition ! trying 
With satin slashes, ribbon-knots, and lace, 
How close to woman's gear a man’s may come, 
And still appear a mon’s—thy trunks partake 
Its divers sins; and for thy hose, who say-, 
In town or out of town, thou walk’st nt in 
A shrubbery, why lot him own he is blind, 
To save his credit for veracity ? 
Thy very rapier would abjure the man! 
Its handle vouches for the laceman more 
Than the cutler—nay, nor him besides alone ; 
* Twas plann’d in concert with a mil iner! 
Which of the precious metals has the honor 
To help it to a blade! It cannot be 
A thing so exquistely delicate 
Could pair with homely steel ? 

Sir Philip. Give over! 

Lady Anne. T will. 

Sir Philip. T want a friend, dear Lady Anne. 

Lady Anne. A friend? 

And come you to a woman for a friend? 
Better you seek a man, 

Sir Philip. He cannot help me. 

A wowan can; she knows a woman's mind. 
And how °tis hit; which being done, they say, 
Her heart's in jeopardy! 

Lady Anne. Who say so? They 

Who do not know her! Hit her heart, you are 
sure 
Of her mind. 

Sir Philip. No easy thing todo! For, now, 
Three years and upwards have I tried to hit 
The heart of Lady Blanche! 

Iady Anne. 1 know you have. 

Sir Philip. Three years are past, yet ara I 

now as wide 
As ever of the mark. 

Lady Anne. Had you guess'd that 

At setiing out what labor had you spar'd 
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Or spent perhaps to more account, employ’d 
On some one else! Sir Philip! 
Sir Philip, Lady Anne? 
Lady Anne. For three years have you been 
my fair ac jnaintance ; 
And if Terr not,a!l that lapse of time 
Yon have enjov’d good health! 
Nir Philip. Nay, no man better! 
Lidy Anne. Your appetite has never failed 
vou? 
Sir Philip. Never! 
Lady Anne. 80 1 should think! —You have 
always s'ept o’ nights ? 
Sir Philip. Fiom laying down my head to 
litting it. 
Lady Anne. Sound sleep ?—No trouble in the 
shape of dreams? 
Sir Philip. None that T recollect. 
Indy Anne. And yet in love! 
And not success‘ully!—’Tis very strange ! 
Sir Philip, ’ Vis very strarge. 
Lady Anne. Come, tell me how you feel 
Towards Lady Blanche? What are the signs 
wherevy 
You know you love her, when you think of her? 
Do you sigh very deeply. 
Sir Philip. Um not sure 
That I do sigh at all —but I’m in love. 
Lady Anne. You cannot be in love unless you 
sigh, 
Sir Philip. A man may sigh without his know- 
ing it. 
Lady Anne, That's true. 
How feel you when another man 
Detains her ear aloof? 
Sir Philip. How feel L then? 
How should I feel? 
Lady Anne, Do you not purse your brows ? 
Sir Philip. No! 
Lady Anne, No !—Do you not bite your lip ? 
Sir Philip, No! 
Lady Anne. No? 
Nor clench your hand ? 
Sir Philip. Nor clench my hand!—Why 
should 1? 
Lady Anne, Could you not knock him down? 
Sir Philip. Vd like to know 
For what? 
Lady Anne, You would like to know for what ? 
You are deep, 
You are very deep inlove, What would you do 
With Lady Blanche, suppose you married hee ? 
Sir Phitip. Show her to court and towo—go 
everywhere, 
And take her with me, that the world might see 
She that rejected scores of suits was mine. 
Lady Anne. \t is his vanity that loves, not 
he! (aside.) 
No enterprise of danger then it seems 
I help you in instructing you the way 
To win the heart of lovely Lady Blanche ! 
Sir Philip. None. 
Lady Anne. Should we fail, you area sound 
man still; 
There is no fear of dying, falling sick, 
Ot loss of appetite, or sleep, or aught 
Pernicious to your comfort ? 
Sir Philip, Not the least! 
Lady Anne. If you should fail, you fail ; if 
win, you wit! 
{ndifferent which ! 
Sir Philip. Nay, I would rather win. 
Lady Anne. You ought that covet itso heartily. 
Sir Philip, Now, then, my lesson! Whatam 
I to do ? 
Lady Aune. ’Tis plain she likes you not, the 
man you are, 
Sir Philip, Tis very plain, 
Lady Anne. Then be another man. 
This outlay of altire—this garnitare 
Of trimmings and of trinkets—looks not well 
In certain women'seyes. It comes too near 
Themselves, 
Sir Philip. It does so! 
Lady Anwe. Change this gear at once, 
Dress well, but let it be like other men, 
Nothing particular—as if you'd say, 
“ Look at me, ladies; how do you like me?” 
What 
A question for a man! and do not speak 


Between a simper anda lisp; it shames 
A mouth with a beard; and don’t tread min- 
cingly, 
*Tis bad enough in a woman. What then, in 
A man! and in the act of courtesy 
Give not your bo’y such a sway, as thou 
It were a miracle the trunk and limbs 
Did hold together; but in all your acts 
Be simple and at home. You may gain much. 
And will lose nething by it. Do yeu read? 
Sir Phil p. Occasionally, yes—by fits and 
starts. 
Lady Anne. Latin and Greek ? 
Sir Philip. I have half forgo'ten them, 
Lady Anne. Would you renew your memory 
then with me, 
You are welcome. Call, and let us read to- 
gether. 
Sir Philip. Dear Lady Anne, how good you 
are! We are jriends? 
Lady Anne. We are! 
Sir Philip. Then let me seal it on your hand. 
I am almost loth to go. 
Lady Anne. Almost, no, stop ? 
Keep ever to almost, you are safe enough. 
Sir Philip. Pil see what keeps my friend! 
Lady Acne. Vl follow you! 
Sir Philip. Yet, ere I go, Pll kiss your hand 
once more! [Goes out. 
Lady Anne. ‘That man has got a heart and 
does not know it, 
Nought of himself, save what his mirrof shows 
him, 
He sees. His eyes are shut to what he is, 
Therein, where lie his nobler properties ; 
I'll open them, and make a man of him! 
Anne! what at thouabout? Escheweth thou 
His sex, and hold’st companionship with him ? 
In charity!—Nothing more! It would be 
strange, 
If, teaching bim to woo fair Lady Blanche, 
I chane’d to cause him turn his eyes on me! 
At the bare thought how takes my beart alarm. 
Well! can I help it, comes it to that pass ? 
It is his own affair! and touching Blanche, 
No heart-scald ’tis to her! She loves him not. 
My life upon it, not without some cost 
Did Blanche return to sun her eyes again 
I’ th’ blushing check of the young jeweller! 
I wonder was it fancy, but i thought 
Sir Philip blush’d on taking leave of me. 
Those blushes are strange things! Upon my 
life, 
One cannot think of them, but one feels 
strangely ! 
Well for him he's in love with Lady Blanche, 
If bad his chance with her, *twere worse with 
me! 
And yet I doubt if love for her he feels. 
Love her three years, and never once full sick, 
Lack appetite, lose sleep—sound sleep !—no 
dreams 
To trouble it !—no hurricane of sighs. 
Allow another lay close siege to her 
And never purse his brow, nor bite his lip, 
Nor clench his hand as he could knock him 
down, 
He cannot be in love with Lady Blanche! 
[Goes out. 


gh 


END OF ACT II. 





ITEMS. 

At Covent Garden theatre there has been oaly 
one novelty for more than a fortnight, and that 
is Mr. Mark Lemon’s new five act comedy, 
called * What will the world say?” 

Madam Vestris is holding back all her best 
pieces till Macready opens Drury Lane. 

Drury Lane is now closed, and the concert 
season has been a bad one for Elilston, 

The English Opera House has been taken for 
promenade concerts—the band isled by Tolbecque 
and conducted by the great Musard himself. 

The Haymarket continues to prosper in the 
hands of Webster. 

Mr. Wallack and Madame Celeste, hold on at 
the Haymarket with great success. 

Yates has opened the Adelphi. Mrs. H. P. 
Grattan has an engagement for the season ; she 
will be a valuable addition to the stock company, 
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TUE MISERIES OF A 


DRAMATIC AUTHOR. 
Revised and corrected for this paper, with nutes and 
additions 
BY COLLEY CIBBER. 

“Vet, even while we admire the spirit and nature 
of“ Tell.” or of * Rienzi,” the bold vigour of the 
* Gladiator;” or the classic elegance of * lon,” and 
the deep pathos of * Fazio.” we are reluctantly con- 
strained to the confession, that these and a few other 
efforts worthy to be named beside them, cannot redeem 
from merited reproach or obscurity, the general char- 
acter of the dramatic effusions of the age.”"—Mreface 
to Pochahontas. 

Iam one of that class, y’clept Dramatic 
Authors, and procure a downhill livelihood by 
inditing plays, and adapting them to the staye, 
and as regards mys¢lf | am perhaps the most 
unfortunate of them all, inasmuch as almost in 
every instance my titles have been anticipated, 
James N. Barker Esq., forstalled me im Mar- 
mion. Would you believe it, Mr. Editor, I 
had actually written two ac's from this ccle- 
brated poem of the immortal Scott, when lo, 
and behold, out came “ Marmion,” with new 
dresses, decorations, &c. &e.. and thus while 
the flame of brightness, hallowed by the touch 
of genius, carried the Marmion of Barker up 
to high honour and everlasting fame, flames of 
fire carried mine clean out of the chimney.— 


* What is the end of fame ? "tis but to fill 
A certain portion of uncertain paper; 
Some liken it to climbing up a hill,”"— 


So says Byron—but had he written * to fill 
a certain portion of the fire p'ace,” and likened 
it “ to climbing up the chimney,” it would have 
come nearer the truth ; but to my grievances, 
for it is to detail some of them that I claim a 
portion of your valuable paper. 

While studying nature in all its beauties, 
wild as well as harmonious, in the remotest 
part of Pennsylvania,* I noticed in the public 
prints, Mr. Forrest's generous offer for a prize 
play. With anitching after fame as well as 
money, I squatted down in a log cabin, and 
commenced. My subject was the wars of 
King Philip, and I produced in the short space 
oftwo weeks, an Indian piece of five acts 
which I called by the enphonious title of“ Mr- 
tacomet.” Gentle reader—ere I sent mine 
to the committee, | was, and let ie record it 
with indignation, sneeringly informed, that 
Mr. Stone had already sent a similar play— 
mark? similar play, and the informer cut. 
tingly remarked, that my fifth act was exact. 
ly like that of the gentleman’s named Gen. 
tle reader, up to that moment I had never 
heard of Mr. Stone, as a writer, nor had I the 
least idea of his being engaged upon such a 
work, 

{ It is a curious fact which the writer of this 
note can certify, that the fifth act of Metacomet 
was much like that of Me/amora as is possible 
to imagine, taking into consideration this fact, 
that the parties were several hundred miles 
apart. Metacomet isa piece of much merit, 
and is now inthe possession of Harris G. 
Pearson, tragedian, New Orleans. | 

Sickened by disappointments of this kind, I 
determined to labor night and day for the sole 
purpose of manufacturing a title. Bannister, 
the juvenile play writer of this coun'ry, whose 
genius for the marvellous is only equalled by 
the rapidity with which he manufactures plays, 
was now brimfull of strange titles. I therefore, 
had to guard against his talents and ingenuity 
in this way. My nightly labours were 
crowned with success—the wondrous tale of 
Alroy, was buta cipher to my deep and 
metaphysical design of a drama. It was 
created, it was baptised “ THE WANDERING 
jew!” Reader—it was I who formed this 
idea, it was I who intended to introduce this 
strange, unnaturalized being upon the stage; 
a being of whom Volney spoke, and with 
whom Voltaire conversed ; a being—but why 
go on, why express the feelings which were 
then swelling in my heart, why picture, and 
describe the revulsion which took place, when 
I saw announced “ The Wandering Jew,” by 
N. H. Bannister Esq , not like mine in five good 
reasonable acts, the legitimate number since 
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the days of Marlowe, but in fiftcen! !—going 
ahead of me—at least ten acts—here was, to 
use a familiar expression—*“ ago.” Had Ban- 
nister scented out my title? had he wormed 
himself into my secrets to rob me of my men- 
tal labor? No—bunnister is a noble, generous 
fellow. We met, the whole matter was ex. 
pliined. 1 had sugge-ted that title to him 
months before I ever dreamt of using it my-elf 
His ‘Wandering Jew’ was of the mammoth- 
order and few managers would undertake the 
bringing it out. Mine is now in the hands 
of Mr. Wemyss, under the title of * The Un- 
known.’ The worthy manager think< it smacks 
too much of the blue flame, or the Jew of Im- 
mortality, to be successful, so much for mana. 
gerial taste ! 

Not the least daunted, I struck out again, 
and wrote a three act drama, called the + Old 
Oak Chest."—This piece was much admired, 
and the manager,* a good, worthy soul accepted 
it. While my piece was announced, or rather 
underlined—The manager of the opposition 
theatre, put up in large letters a d —d piratical 
piece by the same name, an English Drama, 
which the reader will remember was performed 
during the last theatrical season at the Walnut 
street theatre, in 1829. I have one satisfaction 
in relation to this piece, which is, that my 
friend Tom Williamson, of the Boston Thea- 
tres, a good actor and a clever fellow has 
made this drama, under the title of the “ Mis- 
letoe Bough,” quite popular in the West. 
The music for it was composed by Muehler, 
an excellent musician and composer, and form. 
erly leader of the orchestras of Scott and 
Thornes’ theatres in Natchez, Vicksburg, &c. 
Mr. Marder, the composer, has also a copy of 
this drama, without the music; much good 
may itdo them, being as it never benefitted 
me. (I would here remark that Mr. Thorne 
is now a prominent actor at the Front Street 
Baltimore and fully deserving the compliments 
nightly paid him by judicious audiences ; to 
him I was mainly indebted for the success of 
the “ Misletoe Bough,” when first produced at 
the Camp St. Theatre, New Orleans.) “ Thinks 
I to myself,” there is a fatality attached tomy 
dramatic writings, similar to that which pur- 
sued our talented towusman, James N. Bar- 
ker, Esq. (See his letter to Dunlap,in ‘Dun. 
lap’s History of the American Stage.’) I was 
determined, however, not to give it up, not !! if 
duplicate plays were staring me in the face by 
the million I therefure took up Cooper's Heads- 
man, the last work in creation susceptible of 
dramatic effect. This, I got up, it was played! 
and with Mr. Hugh Reinagle’s (lamented 
Reinagle) scenery, it was to my utter aston. 
ishment succe-sful—one night; mark! one 
night, for the very next day a number of Eng- 
lish printed copies of * The Headsman” in 
three acts, were pushed under the nose of the 
manager, at siz pence a head!!! witha New- 
foundland Dog thrown into the bargain ! ‘This 
was too much. 

I also wrote a national play entitled Wash. 
ington. Hydra-headed, like similar dramas 
bearing the same, or nearly the same name, 
sprung up all over the country. Even my 
friend, Charles Porter, innocently, [I have 
no doub‘, conspired against me, for he brought 
out at the Walnut Street The.tre, in 1835—a 
piece entitled “Crossing the D laware,” in 
which, Washington, of course, bore a conspic- 
uou; part, this was the same year my piece 
was brought out in the Sonth—it stopped my 
having it played here! J intend to alter the 
title of it!! 

Several plays, dramas, and farces of a minor 
character were, more or less, the subject of this 
surprising sinilarity of taste among my con- 
temporaries. In 1837 I wrote a farce. The 
idea I stole from a lively little sketch originall 
published, if I mistake not, in the Philadel. 
phia Casket, entithd The Miniature. This 

*Richard Russell, Esq., Manager of the Camp Street 
Theatre, New Orleans, 


skeich is pure!y dramatic, and my lib r was 
simply mechanical. Mr, Gilbert, now of the 
Bos on theatre, »l yed the character of Garnet, 
and with success—to the piece. I now prided 
myself on producing a living, laughter. oving 
farce—wiien, loand behold! UL. J. Finn, Esq..— 
the lamented c median, the accomp ished gen- 
tleman and scholar, one of the victims of the 
unfortunate L. xing'on— came on the tapis with 
his excelent little paecee, localized, called Re- 
moving the Deposites. Uere was wnother go. 
He, unthinkingly, unknowingly, takes up The 
Miniature as 1 took it up, and made, as I 
thought I had made, a living pee. ‘Thunder. 
struck —contound, d—horriiied, and stupified— 
I withdrew it mstan‘er. But mark, geatle 
read r, mark how faite provided (or my off- 
spring. If it could not float down the tide of 
time to after ages, stamped and sealed with the 
approbation of this age, it is, perhaps, even 
now floating down the dirk waters of the Mis- 
sissippi in an old hair trunk, not old oak chest, 
with innumerable other papers, MSS., &c., the 
property of F. S, Hill, Esq., the comedian, who 
unfortunately let this little hair trunk fall over 
board in making a voyage up that noble river, 
and thus, at one fell swoop, lost papers of value, 
among which was the only true copy of * Tue 
Miniature.” It is use'ess for me to say, that 
my copy of Charlotte Temple, now in the pos- 
session of Mre. Farren, late Miss Russel, a 
charming actress, inimitable as “Charlotte,” 
was anticipated, and several Charlotte Temples 
are extant. It isusel. ss also to add, that Oliver 
Twist, aud Lifitte, were alike taken out of my 
hands; but to Mr. Abbott, late of the Charles. 
ton theatre, I certainly feel indebted for the 
success of the latter—when running counter 
to that of Miss Charlotte Barnes’,a young lady 
of much tient, but utterly spoiled by old Jack, 
her fither, who like all old fond fathers, con- 
sider their ch Idren pre-eminent. The fact is, 
this young lady po-sesses much dramatic genius 
and on'y requires the free exercise of her mind 
and the natural bent of her disposition, to hold 
a high plice in the walks of the dramatic bite. 
rature of our country. ‘The only credit I ever 
got for a piece, and which I did not write, was 
given me by distant editors, who announced 
Oceola as my production, and landed it to the 
skies. Some of my friends actually wrote to 
me for copies Oveola was written by a Mr. 
Thomas, of Cincinnati, brother to the novelist 
and was as beautifully d d on its first rep- 
re-entation as anything I ever saw, and it is 
in this matter I take great credit to myself, for 
although my name is coupled with its failure, 
I never unt! this moment publicly coutradict- 
ed it. 

Having now detailed some of the miseries of 
dramatic authorship, and given some instances 
of my unfortunate undertakings, in the way of 
producing original co..tributions, saying noth- 
ing of R. P. Smith's anticipating me in the 
translations from the French, 1 will close this 
chapter, by respectfully and feclingly request- 
ing authors to avoid the ground I am about to 
take. First, | have commenced the translation 
of “ Lucrece Borgia,” (now in the hands of Mr. 
Flynn,) and “ Mary Tudor.” I intend also to 
write a drama on the incidents in the life of 
the celebrated “ Mike Fink" the Last Boatman 
of the Ohio, blending the subject with Pauld- 
ing’s well-known novel of “Westward Ho!” 
In due time I intend to perpetrate a melo-drama 
under the ominons cognomen of “ The Haunted 
Rat Trap, or the Mysterious Mouse. Also, a 
four act domestic scene, which I shall dub by 
this pleasing title,“ The Kotchen Poker ; or, 
the Dancing Andirons. With this announce. 
ment I hope to steer clear of anticipators— 
pirates, who make it a business to steal, not 
only the material, but the labor of our hands, 
already completed. pee 

Nore.—It would be presumption in me to 
even hint that I am alone in this dilemma. 
Actors, that is, some of them, know full well 
the difficulty which attends the American dra- 
matist in selecting names for his pieces, and 
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feelingly, truly so on their part, quit the coun- 
try for the sole purpose of paying Enylish 
authors for pieces. Need I mention the patri- 
otic Ah/l,the ingenious Hackett, or the sable 
Rice, allof whom give good prices for English 
produc’ ions, which, if they had teen American, 
would have been hissed! ‘The former of these 
gentlemen, it is true, did couvert an excellent 
melo-drama by the unfortunate Stone, into a 
ridiculous Yankee piece, and which was, in 
ts mutilated state, full of nonsense and *-trange 
conceits’ applauded to the very skics.} 

Nore.—In reviewing this exposition of cer- 
tain facts in my histrionie career I neglected 
to mention that while in New Orleans, | wrote 
a melo-drama, which I called the *‘l wo Shoe- 
makers,” my esteemed friend, Joe bield, the 
“Straws” of the Picayune, read it, admired it, 
and wished me to bring it out; while in the 
act of making alterations, at his suygestior, 
I’. S. Ell, produced his piece from the French, 
and as it were, on purpose to mar my prospects 
call. d it—* ‘The Sho. maker of ‘Toulouse.” 

The peope found that one shoemaker was 
enough for the drama, so this was an end to 
my piece, 1 waxed wroth at this and bristled 
up to my friend, who told me az/ ab ut it, and 
thus Aeeled up my anger, and consoled me 
with the assurance of his innocence. 

Johu Howard Payne I candidly believe has 
given up play writing on this very account, 
although I have heard it hinted, that the man- 
agers, worthy souls, wanted some of his sterl- 
ing pieces for nothing, as did a certain editor, 
his valuable services for five dollars a week!! 





The Golden Fleece, altered by Wordsworth for Hill 
who generously, if we mistake not, gave him fifty 
dollars for the job. 





From our Correspond nt. 
BOSTON. 

TREMONT.—Flssler continues to attract 
nightly the largest audiences ever assembled in 
the walls of thistheatre ; the front tier command 
a premium of from sixteen to twenty dollars 
every night of her appearance. La Bayadere 
is the present atrraction; the Gipsey is in pre- 
paration, and will be produced during her present 
engacement. 

London Assurance will be produced in a style 
of magnificence, worthy the patronage of the 
enlightened citizens of Boston, 

Mrs, Seymour performs on the off nights of 
Flssler, the houses are slim—a natural conse- 
quence, 
~ NALPIONAL—The Naiad Queen continues 
t> attract excellent houses, Pelby intends to 
produce London Assurance, and I understand 
that Bayne, the scenic artist has visited New 
York, to take a bird’s-eve view of the manner in 
which it is got up at the Park. 

Te present season at this theatre, bas been 
the most successful one for many years, 

Doctor Valentine is giving bis comicalities in 
Charlestown, Saem, &c. tle divides the pro- 
ceeds with the ‘ temperance societies,’’ in order 
to forward the great and just cause of temperance. 





From our Correspondent. 
CINCINNATI. 

Theatiicals here, are in a much more flourish. 
ing condition, than they have been in for some 
years back. Hackett bas just concluded a highly 
successful engagement; the houses having been 
filled every ntghtof his appearance, Mr, Banis- 
ter and his talented lady are great favorites; Mr, 
J. Winan is also much thought of, he is an ex- 
cellent low commedian; and will, with proper 
attention, become an ornament to the profession, 
as he certainly possesses talent of a high order, 
Mrs. Silsbee, and Mrs. Kent are very fair 
actiesses ; Scott, ia his line, is also good—and 
the rest ofthe company, though none of the best, 
may be put down as passable, We have had 
Bulwer's Lady of Lyons, and Banister’s Gentle- 
man of Lyons onthe same evening. Bunister's 
benefit took plice on the 26th, when he produced 
his own piece of Robert Emmet Dan. Marble 
is daily expected, he wil! draw well; on the 
whole we asticipate a very prety 

. Y. 





‘the Dramatic Mirror, having now attained a large 
circulation, through a!l parts of the country, ia the 
best medium now issued, of advertising all matters 
connected with the Stage. 

First insertion, 4 cents a line 


Each subsequent do. 2 cents do, 
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AND LITERARY COMPANION, 
‘Saturday Morning, November 6, 1841. — 


“The managers of theatres are respectfully 
invited to communicate such intelligence as is 
of gene.al interest to the pro’e-sion, to the 
editor of the Deamatic Mirror, which will be 
thankfully reecived and duly announced. It is 
confidently presumed, such communications 
will in the aggregate be highly serviceabie to 
their cause—it will exhibit the whereabouts 
and lead to useful engagements on an emer- 


geney. 
We copy the annexed article from the Chroni* 
cle of Monday the Ist. inst, and a reply of ours 
to one which appeared in that paper, on Satur- 
day, the 31st ult., in doing so we return our 
thanks to the editors of that spirited Journal, for 
thiir kind notice of the Mirror, on more than 
one occasion since its commencement. If we 
were to write a history of the Philadelphia 
Press, the name of the senior editor of the 
Chronicle would be the index to point out the 
origin of at least two thirds of them ; we there. 
fore value his notice of us, and our humble 
efforts with the highest degree of satisfaction. 
Me. E. Forrest, anp THe Dramatic Mir- 
rox —In a notice on Saturday, of that very 
fine work, the Dramatic Mirror, we took occa- 
sion to speak of a few inaccuracies, in the 
sketch of the tragedian, Forrest. ‘The editor 
of that work, Mr. James Rees, whose know. 
ledge of the American stage we think, more 
extended than any other gentleman in this 
country, has sent us the following reply to our 
cominents, together with a few facts in the lite 
of Mr, Forrest: 
To rue Eprrors or tae Caronicre: 
GentLemEN.—The sketch of the life of Mr. 
E. Forrest, published in the Mirror of last week, 
and which you noticed in your paper of Satur. 
day, was taken from a biography published by 
Messrs. Turner & Fisher, some years since, 
It was not intended as a history of our distin. 
guished tragedian, but simply as an accompa. 
niment to his likeness, if such it can be called, 
in the character of Metamora. Mr. Forrest's 
history is identified with that ofour own times; 
there is no secret, no mystery about it; I knew 
hin asa boy, witnessed his early attempts at 
tragedy in the old Apollo in South Street,* and 
his first appearance in public as “ Norval” at 
he Tivoli Girden, in 1818. Nov. 27, 1820, 
he made his second appearance in that charac. 
ter at the Walnut Street Theatre; repeated the 
part, December 2d, 1820, and played Octavian 
for his benefit, January 6, 1821. On this occa. 
sion he recited a piece in the character of Har- 
lequin, and concluded by, jumping through a 





* Then used as a private Theatre by a company of 
young aspirants for histrionic fame. 


ba'loon. The receipt of the house was 211 
do lars!! 

He was a close student, and in despite of the 
opposition of friends, and the coolness of mane 
agers, atlained a heig!.t in the proression un- 
ejnalld by any 1 ving actor of the age. As to 
individuals being the means of bringing Mr. For- 
rest out, the idea is ridiculous—Forrest brought 
himself ont; he had no patron, but his genius, 
and wel he knew on thit he cou'd d-pend. 

In 1822, he was with Messrs. Collins and 
Jones, in Cincinnati, who opened their fall 
campaign, with the “Soldier’s Daughter,” the 
part of Young Malfort by Mr. E. Forrest. 
Daring his engagement there, he played Rich- 
ard, aud the editor of a poper was called a 
madman for proph sying his future greatness. 
In Louisville he pliyed Othello, and several 
other characters for the first tine, with scarce ly 
any knowledge of the text. Strange as it 
may scem now, at that time Mr. Forrest’s taste 
was decidedly low comedy, and he played 
“ Blaise,” and “ Lubin,” with much success. 
While in Louisville Le played the character of 
a negro dandy! 

We have numerous anecdotes, and it klings 
of adver.tures attending this gentleman’s west- 
ern tour, which would not at this time be pro- 
per to publish. Years hence, when lke Cooper, 
we cin with pride call him the “ Veteran of 
the Stage, its ornament and its pride,” these 
trifles wiil call upa smile upon !.is countenance, 
which at the present, would crimson with a 
blush. We shall reserve them. In 1823, he 
was with Caldwell in New Orleans, and made 
his first appearance there, on the evening of 
February 4th, as Jaffier. 

He was regularly engaged by Caldwell for 
two years. His quarrel with that gentleman, 
and its cause, are among the things that were, 
and are now forgotten. 

Aficr an absence of several years he re- 
turned to the north, and appe.red at our several 
theatres with decided success. 

He was introduced to a New York audience, 
on the occasion of Mr. Woodhull’s benefit. In 
Philadelphia his genius an! talent burst upon 
us in a broad glare of intelicc'ual light, on the 
evening of May the 16ih, 1826, at the Chesnut 
Strect Theatre, and this favour to appear upon 
the boards of that establishment, was obtained 
by Mr. Charles Porter, and that too nut with- 
out considerable difficulty. This led to a star 
eigagement which continued to tie close of 
the seasun. Yours respectfully, 

“ Eprror or THE Dramatic Mreror.” 


MORE HUMBUG AND INSULT, 

Not a fore:gner visits our country, but his 
name must in some way or other, be coupled 
with the character and the reputation of the 
female portiva of the community. Who is this 
John Nagle? a fiddler, a pupil of Paganinni ; 
why is his name coupled with every married 
woman, and why is it that every married woman 
pays him the most marked attention? If it be 
the case, then indeed are we corrupt beyoaod the 
hope of redemption. Respectable married 
women, mothers, heads of tamilies—paying the 
most marked attention to a foreiga fiddler; and 
that too, because he is‘‘a very handsome man!” 
Thunder and lightning! what next? Here is 
an article taken from a very popular paper: — 

“Signor Nagel, the great artist on the vio- 
lin, has been all the rage among the fashionable 
ladies of Philadelphia. Crowded svirees have 
been given to him—and every married lady pays 
him the most marked attention. ‘The Sigaor is 
a very handsome man—very geatlemanly —very 
correct — very scientific—somewhat pious and 
speaks English, Itali.n, Freach, German and 
other languages, with perfect ease.” 

Kissing ‘* Black Hawk,” was modesty exempli- 
fied con pared to this most shameful outrage upon 
decency—if it be true. The running after the 
revered Mr, Mathitt, a mere circumstance, 


















































TO READERS AND CORRESPON- 
DENTS. 

We have received a very neat Biegraphy and 
notice of Miss Emma Ince, of the Walnut 
street theatre. “This charming danseuse cannot 
but feel prond when she peruses the article, as 
it is, in addition to her biog-aphy, a compliment 
to her genius and grace, which are so admira- 
ble displayed in all her endeavors to excel in 
the pleasing art of dancing. 

“ W.” is inadmissable. 

“ Censure,” Is praise and puffery in disguise. 

“Clytus,” Cannot succeed. We advise him 
to give it up. 

“ 1796,’ Will soon perceive the use we have 
put his admirable article on—*“ matters and 
things in gereral.” 

“ Fire Fly,” has gone up the chimney ina 
flame. 

THEATRICAL MANAGERS. 
Anprews & Presrox, Tremont Boston, Mass. 
WirunamMm Pecey, Nationsl, Boston, Mass. 

S. Russe, Providence, R. I. 

Epuunp Simpson, Park, NY. 

Tuomas S. Hampiix, Bowery, N. Y. 
Cuartes Tuorne, Chatham, N. Y. 

W. Mircuers, Olympic, N. Y. 

Wu. Nino, Nibio’s Saloon, N. Y. 

Lewis T. Pratt, Chesnut Street, Philadelphia. 
W. E. Berroyx, National, Chesnut Street Phila 
Ww. Dinnerorp, Arch Street. Philadelphia. 

“ “ “ Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. 
Tuomas Frynn, Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
F. C. Wemyss, Front Street, Baltimore, Md. 
Lambert, Marshall, Richmond, Va. 

W. J. Laruam, New Theatre, Charleston, S.C. 
W.C. Fornes, Savannah and Augusta, Georgia. 
W. R. Hart, Columbus, Ga., Tallahasse, &c. 
J H. Cavowe tr, Mobile, Alabama, 

“ “ St. Charles, N. Orleans, La 
Luptow & Sm»irn, American, N. Orleans, La* 

” - 4 St. Louis, Mo. 

J. M. Scorr, Natchez, Miss , Vickshurgh, Miss. 

“«  — Lonisville, Ky., Cincinatti, Ohio. 
Franxkuin, Alexandria, La. 

Potter, Jackson, Miss. 

Jerrerson & McKensie, Chicago, Il. 
J. B. Rice, Buffilo, N. Y. 

Epwin Dean, Utica, Syracuse, N. Y. 





PHILADELPHIA. 

NATIONAL THEATRE.—This esta blish- 
ment has now taken the lead, and promises to 
be the great point of attraction this season, 
thanks to the aristocracy who never go near it, 
for they would sink the prosperity of any estab: 
lishment, Mr. Forrest has just concluded a 
very profitable engagement, his performance of 
Jack Cade would fill the house for at least a 
We cannot speak in very 
flittering terms of the piece. ‘The author did 
all he could for Jack Cade, and he did all for 
Mr. Forrest took his benefit on 
Monday evening ; he selected Hamlet, and the 
two first acts of the Gladiator—we saw only 
the third act of Hamlet, we would advise the 
individual who murdered the murderer of the 


fortnight longer. 


the author. 


mardcred king, in this murdered murder scene, 
* with his damnable faces,” before the murderer 
king, to give us the author in future, instead of 
his “ inexplicable dumb show.” This scene was 
entire’'y pantomimic, not ala Ellsler, but ala 
Fit—* Too much of this.” Our friend, Polo- 
nius, wes rather terdy in his call for “help,” 
This is downright negligence, and is unpar- 
donable, particularly in an old actor, who ir, 
or should be, nequainted with evcry passage of 
interest in Shakspeare. The third act of Ham. 
It, like t!e fourth act of Richard III. requires 


THE 
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each actor to be ready at the very time, neither 
quick, nor slow. We hope our ghostly king 
will take this hint, for though we esteem his 
talents highly, we cannot excuse him the less, 
for he had nearly marred the closet scene by 
his too sudden appearance. We have too favor- 
able an opinion of Mr. Forrest's good sense, to 
imagine that he intended to omit the two or 
three last lines ending, “ A king of shreds and 
patches,” a passage familiar to every one, and 
which was on this oce sion, omilted. 

Mrs. Fitzwilliams, alias Fanny Fitz., com- 
menced an engagement at this house, on ‘Tues- 
day evening, as Sophy Sollikins in * Out of 
Piace,” and “The Ssapping Turiles.” The 
house was well filled. John, you must study 
your part better, and not jump about the stage 
as you did, laying yourself liable to the ex- 
posure of old stugers, male or female. A young 
actor has very little chance with either of them, 
In order to avoid any of their ill-nature, and 
want of good feeling, study well your part, 
stand still, and you will be an independent ac- 
tor, should they come the gag too strong, why 
then—do as well as you can, we act, say, think, 
and speak according to our feclings, be the 


subject agrecab‘e or disgusting. 

ARCH SIREET.—Last Wednesday eve- 
ning was assigned as a benefit to Mr. P Grain, 
Senior, principal artist of the theatre; and a 
more “ beggarly account of empty boxes,” we 
have seldom witnessed. This should not have 
been the case, as the best portion of the night's 
entertainment was the grand panoramic scenes 
from his gifted pencil. We were delighted with 
the succession of views from Calais to Dover, for 
their brilliant and imposing effect. The passave 
of the steamer from the pier, and the admirable 
depiction of the ocean, with its bounding billows 
of the deepest blue, was raptuously applauded ; 
as it severally presented the full canvassed vessel 
gliding on the bouyant element to its destined 
haven. The scenic illusions throughout the 
piece, evinced a master hand in their production, 
and we regret, that the excellent artist, was not 
more handsomely remunerated, 

WALNUT STREET.—Melo dramas have 
been the chief feature at this theatre, and they 
are of a character scarcely worthy of notices 
On the occasion of Hili’s benefit, a Miss Rey- 
nolds appeared as Kate O'Brien, in Perfection ; 
a more im-perfect piece of acting and attempt 
at singing we never before heard nor ever wish 
to hear again. 

Mr. Wallack’s Sir Charles Paragon was well 
matched with the acting of the lady. 

We hear, but we do not know the grounds 
fur belief, that the lady of the stage manager is 
studying a part of the most extraordinary inte- 
rest. Nor do we fee) at liberty, to give the 
name and title of the play. Something out of 
the comimon routine is essential to the well be. 
ing and prosperity of this popular establishment, 
else the opposition will reap from inertness on 
the part of its managers a golden harvest. 





Jim Count, the champion of England, arrived 
at New York on Monday nightlast. It will be 
remembered that Jim beat Bendigo, Nick Ward 
Brasse, and Langley. What bodes the visit of 


this renowned champion to our shores? does he 
come to settle our various disputes with the 
mother country ? 
very! 


This query is important, 


MIRROR. 





BOZ. 

We see it stated in the “New York Sunday 
Morning News,” that Charles Dickens, Esq., 
the celebrated author of the “ Pickwick Papers” 
will leave England, in the early part of January 
ensuing, on a visit to the United States. There 
are extensive preparations making in New 
York by the reporters of the various papers of 
that city, to give this distinguished gentleman 
a splendid public entertainment, on his arrival 
in this country, and judging from present pros. 
pects, the dinner will be a magnificent affair. 

We are glad of it, from the bottom of our 
heart—for wit) the quaint soubriquet of BOZ! 
what an association there is of all that can de- 
light the human mind in the alternate depic- 
tions of pathos and humour! Boz is emphati- 
cally the Shakspeare of the present age. Un. 
der the potent and fascinating spell of his pen, 
the reader pauses not for an instant to doubt 
the fidelity of his descriptions, but assigns as 
it were, a “locel habitation and a name,” to 
them at once, from the very commencement of 
the narratives. Who that has perused Pick- 
wick, Nicholas Nicklebly, Oliver Twist, and his 
other productions that does not acknowledge 
their several transcendent merits? Strange to 
say, however, a criticism did appear in one of 
our Southern magazines that essayed to detract 
from Boz's portraitures of lif, but the recep- 
tion it met with among the admirers of Dicken's 
was like that of a speckled bird among the 
feathered tribe ! 

There is some consolation to such a mind, 
as Charles Dickens in the reflection that when 
these lampoons are forgotten, his genius will 
be glowing with unchanging lustre in the bril- 
liant productions which he has handed down to 
posterity! 

Apart from farther comment—gladly do we 
hail the advent of Boz, to the shorcs of America, 
and at the same time respectfully suggest the 
propriety of tendering him upon his arrival, a 
similar entertainment, to that of our New York 
brethren—which, there is every reason to be- 
lieve— 

“ Will be the feast of reason, and flow of soul ” 

NEW YORK, 

PARK THEATRE —London Assurance : 
Dazzle, Mr. Simpson, vice Browne; Meddle, 
Mr. Chippendale, vice Lathan; and Grace 
Harkaway, Miss Buloid, vice Clarendon; these 
were the changes in the caste of this most suc- 
cessful of all modern comedies, resulting from 
the retirement of the stars which collectively 
were eclipsed by their successors ; we say so, 
and the house on Monday evening concurred 
with us in this opinion, if we are correct in the 
estimate of applause which was abundantly 
showered down from all parts on the new can- 
didates for public approbation. 

We never thought the Duzzle of Mr. Browne 
one of the most effective of his performances 
—it was good, but did net shine with that 
peculiar brilliance which generally distin- 
guishes his eccentric comedy ; it wanted force, 
was deficient in that archness, buoyancy, and 
effrontery, which is characteristic of the Daz- 
zle of the author, and uniting with it the gen- 
tlemanly bearing of the Man about Town! 
Browne also, and which is a very rare fault in 
him, dressed it badly—but still it was good— 
it was unexceptionable—if not great. The 
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character lost very little in the hands of Simp- 
son, and viewed as a first performance— 
promised much more—the want of practice 
was evident, and in the earlier scenes, particu- 
larly betrayed the rust, Mr. Simpson was 
greeted with a hearty welcome, the house was 
good, and considering the night was one when 
all the politicians of the city were under ex- 
citement, and preparing for the election—it 
may be considered as an excellent proof of the 
tide of popularity which has fell in upon this 
comedy and the old favourite arena of legiti- 
mate drama—the Old Drury of New York. 

Mr. Chippendale’s Meddle was in the usual 
comic excellence of this very generally useful, 
and versatile comedian. We sustained no loss 
in the change, and had nothing to regret in 
the abscence of Latham, and we question much 
whether in spite of first impressions, Chippen- 
dale has not wrested the palm from him. It 
was an admirable performance, and was cheered 
throughout by an enthusiatic audience. 

Miss Buloid was the Grace Harkaway, Miss 
Clarendon’s indentures, having, as we suppose, 
expired with those of the two gentlemen already 
named, In a former number we have said in 
our review of the performance of Miss Claren- 
don that even Miss Buloid could not have 
played Grace worse than she did, we believed it 
when she said so, but we confess we were very 
little prepared for the elicitation of those powers 
which has placed her performance of Grace in- 
finitely beyond all comparison with that of the 
former lady. It was an animated glowing por- 
traitare—all the points were delivered with 
admirable ease and archness, end the charac- 
ters upon the whole, sustained with considera- 
ble ability ; Miss Buloid has done a great deal 
for her professional reputation, and was cheered 
with repeated plaudits throughout the whole cf 
her performance. 

Upon the whole we think London Assurance 
is improved by the present cast, upon no for- 
mer occasion has it been so well received. 

The comedy was followed by the Loan of a 
Lover. Peter Spyk by Chippendale; Gertrude, 
Mrs. Knight. We do not hold opinion with the 
actress who laid her claim to the exclusive pos- 
session to the part of Ophelia, because she had 
been the Ophelia of forty years. We say no 
more. 

Mrs. Burnes benefit and farewell took place 
on Tuesday evening, when was performed 
Sheridan Knowles’ Hunchback, with Robert 
Macaire, being for the benefit of Mrs. Barnes, 
the relict of our old triend and favourite of the 
old school; poor Barnes, a fellow of infinite 
mirth—was wont to keep the table in a roar! 
Alas, poor Yorick! He lived respected, and 
he died lamented—no matter,—to this com- 
plexion must we come at last’! Life’s but a 
brief pilgrimage—some are weary of it—some 
toil along goaded with thorns—some with 
gloomy discontent, imagine sufferings, and 
feast «on sorrow ; not so Jack Barne’s ; he lived 
in the sunshine, Momus stood sponster at his 
christening ; care never drove a nail into his 
coffin, or wrinkled his brow with one streak in 
remembrance of her reign—Jack was life itsel', 
while the current of his blood flowed, and yet 
it flowed not rapidly, but smoothly—he was not 
indifferent to the world, for in passing through 
it he was constantly endeavouring to pick up 


something by the way, and in the closing of 
his account had cast up a tolerable balance as 
a widow’s pittance and a child’s endowment. 

Notwithstanding the fulminations of the New 
World, Simpson allotted Tuesday night for the 
benefit of the widow of his old friend. We 
really cannot say as much for the performance 
as the occasion ; we do not look upon all bene- 
fits with a reverential glance to dollars and 
cents, we sometimes view then as marks of re- 
spect, and more valuable on that account than 
in their mere produce. The benefit of Mrs. 
Birnes held out no prospect of productivencss, 
but it was a mark of respect paid to the mem- 
ory of a departed favourite. 

The Hunchback was, to say the least of it, 
or rather to speak of it in the kindest terms, 
but indifferently performed. 

Mrs. Barnes delivered Collin’s Ode on the 
Passions, and took her leave of her furmer 
friends and patrons—her cheeks were bedewed 
with the widow’s tears. She spoke with more 
feeling than eloquen ce, she was not acting, all 
of the actress was absorbed in the feelings of 
the widow and the mother. Mrs. Barnes was 
highly applauded, and retired from the boards 
with the good wishes of every heart as was 
testified by the clapping of every hand in the 
house. 

Mrs. and Miss Barnes will have sai'ed for 
England, before the publication of our present 
number. 

NIBLO has precipitately closed a short 
winter season before the first frost had arrived, 
indicating its advance. 

BOW ERY.—No novelty has appeared at this 
theatre since our last, demanding critical at- 
tention. Mrs. Shaw has been going the rounds 
of her Bowery characters, but novelty is the 
order of the day, and nothing but novelty will 
satisfy the gready apve'ite of the patrons of 
this establishment. Hamblin is making an 
effort to gratify them, and report speaks highly 
of the preparation. ‘The exhumation of Napo- 
leon Bonaparte, is the subject, affording plenty 
of opportunity for a rich display of scenery in 
all its varieties, and of gurgeous pageant ac. 
companied with those ceremonies which as they 
are borrowed from one of the most interesting 
pages in modern histery, must prove more than 
ordinarily effective in the depth and tone of their 
general interest. 

The name of Napoleon Bonaparte, and the 
acts of his life have afforded fine opportunities 
for stage performances, and have, we believe, 
been rendered highly productive to theatrical 
treasuries. We sec no reason why in the last 
event connecting itself with the memory of the 
man, such a display should be less productive 
than any of its predecessors. 

CHATHAM.—Thorne, determined not to be 
behind hand with his neighbours, has announced 
the retirement of the Surgeon of Paris, in or- 
der to make way for a gorgeous fairy spectacle, 
a recent importation which he tells us, shall be 
produced with a splendour and magnificence, 
not paralleled in the history of the drama. He 
has advertised for twenty ladies to complete his 
fairy troop, and we are told that the Chatham 
doors have been crowded with the youth and 
beauty of New York in want of an engage- 
ment. Charity induces us to silence on several 
of the performances of this week, and kindness 


urges us to advise that they be not repeated. 
On Monday the great affiir is to come off, 
which has excited the attention of the Chatham- 
ites. We shall be at our post, 

BOWERY AMPHITHEATRE.—The 
quadrupedal performances of this establish- 
ment have distanced those of the bipedal 
troops of its two neighbonrs, the Bowery and 
Chatham, in about the arithmetical proportion 
0’, as four to two; the four legs have won the 
race cleverly, Welch has been pocketing the 
silver famously, and is too experienced a tac- 
tician to work to the lee when the tide which 
has borne him into port, begins to turn against 
him. Welch closes in a few nights in order toe 
prepare for his voyages to the south. 

Butler made his first appearance on Thurs 
day at the Park in the tragedy of Hamlet—we 
shall review his performance in our next. 

Thorne, in order to be even with the Park 
manager, and to show that some things may 
be done as well as others, at his theatre, put up 
Hamlet for Wednesday, with Scott for Hamlet, 
Kirby, Laertes; Thorne himself for the Ghost, 
and Mrs. Thorne, Ophelia!!! 


ITEMS. 


London Assurance is still drawing crowded 
audiences at the Park Theatre, New York, it 
has been played already upwards of twenty 
nights, and appearsto increase nightly in attrac. 
tion. This piece is to be brought out by Bur- 
ton, the indefatigable manager of the National 
theatie in this city, in a style of great magnifi- 
cence. We have no doubt that its run here, 
will equal that of New York. We are pleased 
to sce this establishment in a prosperous cone 
dition, the houses have been crowded for the 
last two weeks, and will ng doubt continue so, 
as a succession of attractive picces will be 
brought out during the season. 





Mr. Macready who has entered on a lease 
of Drury Lane, announces that it will be opened 
on Monday, Dec. 27th. He states in his ad- 
vertisement that “ the lowest scale possib le will 
be adopted, in determining the prices of admis- 
sion ;”’ and that the saloons and lobbies, will no 
longer be the nuisance that they have been. 
We wish Mr. Macready success in his effurts to 
purify and elevate the dramatic art, 

The fall of the drama in New Orleans ;— 
Caldwell’s beautiful temple, the San Carlos, con- 
verted into a stable, for the introduction of eques- 
trian performances. The St. Charles theatre 
opened on the 25th of October, with Fogg and 
Stickney’s equestrian company, The ring per- 
formance is done on the stage. So much for the 
legitimate. 

Wl.y did not Mazeppa have a run at the Bow. 
ery? (Answer) Blakely the charm of the play 
was not in the cast. 

Our friend Rader does certainly keep the 
best segars in our diggins. We puff his com- 
modilies, with great satisfaction to ourselves. 

Hamblin is preparing so.ncthing great in the 
way of a spectacle on the exhumation of Na- 
poleon’s remains at St, Helena. 

Who is the stage manager at the Bowery? 
Docs Mr. Addis, the very efficient prompter, 
double these characters ? 

Forbes with an excellent company has start- 
ed for Augusta. We wish hin all kinds of 
success, as he is one of the old stock of respon- 
sible managers, a race of beings almost extinct. 





Seine eiechanpituns adieu 
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The “ Naiad Queen” was brought out at the 
Providence theatre, last Monday night, with 
great «ffect, the ‘Islanders’ were delizhted. 

We desire to give notice to our readers that 
we have recommenced the importation of plays 
from London. For every thing new call on 
the publishers. 

Adveitise in the Dramatic Mirror, ye theat- 
rical Wig and Dress Mukers, and all ye who 
look to the itrical persons for support. A special 
edict! Obey! 

“I'll knock you into pi,” as the baker said 
to the dough. 

Will Dough junior, of the Sunday Mercury 
preach a sermon on the ‘ drivil’ of the Mirror? 
Dew tell! 

The Planet is a most excellently conducted 
paper, politics aside. 

In our next number we shall present our 
readers with a portrait and memoir of Mrs. Fitz- 
william. 

At the expiration of six months our regular 
subscribers shall be presented with a beautifully 
engraved frontispiece, representing the creations 
of Shakspeare. 

The tragedy of the Avenger is in rehearsal, at 
the Park theatre, in which Mr. Butler will sustain 
the principai character ; report speaks highly of 
the piece. 

The Heavy Oath, or the Charmed Moon, is 
the title of a new romance, to be produced on 
Monday next at the Chatham. 

A new and splendid melo dramatic romance 
is under way at the Park theatre. Sheridan 
Knowles's new comedy of Old Maids is also in 
preparation, 

Mrs. Alban Croft, known as Madame Croft, 
of the Drury lane stage, is expected out by the 
next packet from England. Mrs Croft is a 
vocalist of fine quality and voice, aad ranks as a 
prima donna with Mrs Wood. 

Braham is in New York, he returns richly 
laden with the proceeds of a most snccessful tour, 
and proposes giving a series of winter soriees at 
the Astor house during the season, 

Dempster’s last concert at the city hotel, 
was well attended. 

Signior de Begnis is preparing to depait for 
London, tv take charge of the Theatre Opera 
House. Management vacant by the death of 
Lasporte. 

Edwin Forrest played two nights at the 
Bowery, on his passing through the city to an 
engigement at Boston, which commences on 
Monday next. His services at the Bowery 
were wanting. 

Anderson, of the Covent Garden, not the 
vocalist, is said to feela strong inclination to 
visit America. Auderson is of the highest 
order of merit. 

The Keeley’s will cross the Atlantic in the 
spring of the ensuing year, upon adveature and 
without any prior eagagement entered into. 

Mrs. Waylett and Harry Lee, also propose a 
trip upon specul.tion. 

Concert extraordinary —On Wednesday even- 
ing a concert was given at the Tabernacle, by 
two hundred young vocalists of from ten to six. 
teen years of age, forming Mr. Bradbury's 
juvenile corps—We shall notice this extraordi- 
concert in our next. 

The Oration of the Mount of Olives drew 
a very crowded auditory to the Tabernacle 
on Tuesday evening, given by the Society of 
Sacred Music. 


Jin Crow Rice’s engagement at Providence 
was not successful—his benefit was the only 
good house. 

Mrs. Hunt's benefit, on Monday last, at 
Pittsburg, was well attended. The pieces 
were the Rivals, and Vallet de Sham; with 
negro songs by Sandford and Myers. 

Dempster gave a concert at Brooklyn on 
Tuesday last. 

Mrs. Gibbs, and Mr. and Mrs. Maeder, are 
in Boston. 

Mrs. Seymour closed an engagement at the 
Tremont, in the characters of Mrs. Haller 
and Clari. 

Hackett arrived at St. Louis, on 24th ult. 

Mrs. Moweth (who is she?) is giving imi- 
tations of Vandenhoff, in Boston. 

Nagel and Mrs. Sutton, have gone to Bos- 
ton, also, Miss Jane Sloman, the pianist. 

Braham commences his concerts at the 
Astor House, New York, on Monday next. 





From our Correspondent. 
PITTSBURG. 

PITTSBURG THEATRE opened on the 
25th ult., to a full and fashionable house; an 
event which has not before occurred for some 
years. The picces were the Lady of Lyons, 
and Charles the Second—several of the com- 
pany making a decided hit, particularly Ja- 
mison, Mrs. Hunt, and Logan. The reception 
of the latter was enthusiastic, and his enaction 
of Captain Copp, was applauded to the very 
echo. Dinneford has made a fine beginning, 
and the season promises to be a prosperous one. 





From our Correspondent. 
BALTIMORE. 

Theatricals during the last week, have been 
like rail road notes, considerably below par; 
although two very neat dramas have been pro- 
duced, no body has had curiosity enough to en- 
quire about them, Harrison from Philadelphia 
has been added to the company, which is, taken 
as a whole, as good as any yon can meet with, in 
the present state of the drama. Wemyss pro- 
poses to give us a taste of London Assurance 
shortly, and is making preparations to produce 
this comedy with the same attention he bestowed 
on “ Money,” which obtained for him a reputa.- 
tion the theatre much required. ‘The * minutia” 
o! the stage were never so well attended to in 
Baltimore, as they are at present, at the Front 
street theatre, Zanthe was produced on Monday 
night, for Wemyss’s benefit, to a brilliant audi- 
ence. We question whether any piece more 
beautifully gotup was ever presented to our 
citizens; the dresses are magnificent. Ima. 
gine a ball room some eighty or ninety feet wide, 
lighted by a hundred glittering chanderliers, 
with a troupe of masquerades, enjoying the 
merry images of the dance, in every variety of 
costume ; and you have an idea ofthe last scene. 

Wemyss was called for at the end of the per. 
formance, which must have remunerated him for 
the toil and anxiety incidental on the production 
of a drama on such a liberal scale. Ifthe Bal- 
timorians do not repay him, they deserve to have 
no theatre open for the next twenty years, 

The prelude of the manager in distress, was 
taken literally by a few green horns, and a rush 
to the box office for the return of their money, 
caused many to be laughed at. 

A new drama pnder the title of Sarah the 
Jewess, deserves a passing notice. Mrs, Philips, 
Mrs. J. A. Smith, Wemyss, Lyne and Eddy 
support the principal characters, it is a pleasing 
little affair, very creditably acted. Zanthe was 
repeated oa Tuesday. a 

On Wednesday M’lle Romanini was announced 
to appear in the bal!l masque at the conclusion 
of Zanthe. 


Music was considered by the authors of anti- 
quity as salutary in softening the manners, in pro- 
moting civilization, in exciting or repressing the 
passions, and in the cure of various diseases, 





From the Cincinnati Enquirer, Oct. 21- 

i7"We have received the 4th vumber of the 
“Dramatic Mirror,” devoted to the stage and 
the fine arts, published by Messis. Tunnen & 
Fisuer, of Philadelphia and New York, and 
edited by Mr, James Rees. Itisan elegant 4to, 
embellished with au excellent full length por- 
trait of E, Kean, accompanying his biography, 
and contains theatrical notices of all places of 
importauce inthe Union, except Cincinnatti, 
wherein it says thet our Theatre is closed, We 
beg to correct Mr, Kees, by informing him that 
the Cincianati “ National” is going ahead, and 
no mistake, under the respectable management 
of Mr. J. M Scort, and attended by respectable 
and often crowded audiences. Mr. Hackerr, 
visited us last week, and we have Mrs. Kent, 
Mrs, Silsbee, (late Mrs. Trowbridge,) Mr, and 
Mrs, Bannister, and others whose powers of at. 
traction seem to be duly appreciated by the Cin- 
cinnatians, 

We have now reached the 13th, number of 
the Mirror, in the 4th, we did say the Theatre in 
Cincinnati, was closed, and so it was. 








For the Dramatic Mirror 


That praise contents me more which one imparts, 
Of judgment sound, though of a mean degree ; 
Than praise from princes, void of princely parte, 
Who have more wealth, but not more wit than he. 
Earl of Sterime’s “ Darius.” 

It affords the friends ot the legitimate drama, 
no little satisfaction to see the Dramatic Mirror 
so arduous, and devoted to its attempts to recall 
the palmy days of the stage, and give proper en- 
couragement to real talent, 

Putting out of consideration for the present, 
the unjust and intolerable system of ** starring,” 
I know of no circumstance which in itself, has 
tended more to corrupt the stage; lessen its at- 
tractions, and degrade it, than the paying for 
theatrical commendations. No matter howgpiser- 
able, and incompetant an actor may be, he can 
get himself applauded to the very skies, for 
money. 

The editors of our daily papers will publish 
anything for compensation, Let this be done 
away with immediately ; let just criticism, un- 
bought and unpaid for, be permitted to speak, and 
those establishments worthy of support, whose 
companies are honorable in character, and excel. 
lentia ability and acquirements, will be properly 
estimated ; the people at large will know truly 
where to seek the ** feast of reason.” 

But while all kinds of melo dramatic trash can 
be puffed if paid for, while players having neither 
the *‘ accent of christians, nor the gait of chris. 
tians, pagan or men,” ave extolled; while fool- 
ish girls who scarcely know the rudiments of 
their mother’s tongue, are thrust before an audi- 
ence, because they have pretty faces, or good 
figures ; while bellowing and rauiing boobies are 
applauded by boys, (who of course have no judg- 
ment of acting,) and all the finer beauties of the 
histrionic art unnoticed, delicate touches true to 
nature, and whieh must be appreciated and felt 
to be represented, passed without a remaik, we 
should never hope to redeem the diama from its 
present degraded position, 

It is true that we have too many theatres for 
this quaker city ; the effect of unjust and partial 
criticism, 

The editors of our daily press are nearly all 
men of abilities and taste, If they would deter- 
n.ive to applaud only what their judgments ap. 
proved, and what they believe would improve 
the public morals, taste and dramatic literature ; 
and condema all exhibitions that had a contrary 
tendency. In one season the theatres would be 
reformed, or such of them closed whose represen- 
tations were notto ‘‘ mend the morals and im- 
prove the heart.” The public press alone can 
reform and elevate them, circulate no praise for 
emolument ; criticise with goo. seuse and impar- 
tiality, praise and censure only where they are 
justly due; and in a very short period, the pre- 
suming and unqualified could be driven into 
obscurity, and those of real merit honored and 
sustained, 

MISSISSIPPI MOSQUITO. 
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MISS JANE PLACIDE. 


BY COLLY CIBBER, 
From a MS. work on the Drama, 
(Coneluded.) 

Her Lady Macbeth was a fearfully grand per- 
formance. The demoniacal spirit of ambition 
with which she urges her husband on to the 
murder of Duncan ; propping with her desperate 
energies kis failing resolution, the awfully cool 
manner with which she proposed the mode of 
destruction, produced a blood-curdling sensation 
never to be forgotten, Theu comes the meet- 
ing with her husband after the execution of the 
fatal crime. ‘1 heard the ow] scream, and the 
cricket cry.” The manner of utterance of these 
words cannot be expressed. We next bebold 
her a somnambulist, endeavoring to remove from 
her head the imaginary stains of blood. As the 
mighty master conceived the character, it is not 
saying too much, that so Jane Placide executed 
it. 

In such performances is it that the sublimity of 
genius is rendered evident, not in the miserable 
attempts at new readings, which in our degener- 
ate days, so frequently disgrace the stage in the 
flimsy attempt of some flickering star, proud in 
the plenitude of his paltry pretentions, We will 
not swell this article by dilating on the many 
parts of Shakspeare’s plays, which Miss Placide 
made decidedly her own, In the tragedies of 
other writers she was equally distinguished, as 
all will bear witness who beheld her in Belvi- 
dera, Calanthe, Calista, Alicia, and a host of 
otheff. As a test of her originality, we could 
perhaps present nothing more suitable, than her 
performance of Julia, in the Hunchback. She 
was the first who assumed it in New Orleans, 
and had not as in many other of her parts, seen it 
before represented by any other. As Fanny Kem- 
ble criginally sustained it with the unqualified 
praise of the talented author, and of the thousands 
who beheld her, we may perhaps by instituting 
a comparison between the two, convey to the 
reader an idea of the histrionic superiority of 
Jane Placide. When we frst saw the former, 
the expression of lofty pride—which is her chiet 
characteristic, occasionally subdued by the ten- 
derness of woman's love, the correctness of he' 
reading, the gracefulness of her motion, all con. 
curred to impress us with a high degree of ad- 
misation. We saw her again, and again, and 
discovered much mechanism in her movements; 
and while our admiration of her art remained 
unabated, her hold upon our sympathies gradu- 
ally decreased. ‘The picture presented no nov 
elty to the eye, its groupings remained unaltered, 
nor was it pleced in any new light, that it might 
still continue to attract the beholder. If she 
exhibited perfection, we were reluctantly com- 
pelled to attribute it to long and laborious study; 
thus whea the wires are rendered visible, the 
action of the puppets cease to please. 

As Clifford is beautifully made to say of love : 
Love's not a flower that grows on the dull earth, 
Springs by the calendar ; must wait for sun, 

For rain, matures by parts, must take iis time 
To stem, to leaf, te bud, to blow, It owes 
A richer soil, and boasts a quicker seed ! 

You look for it, and see it not, and lo! 

E’en while you look the peerless flower is up 
Consummate in the birth! 

So was it with the mind of Jane Placide. 
Her conceptions required not the fostering hand 


ofstudy ; they were not as the flower that grows 
on the dull earth, and matures by parts; they 
indeed owned a richer soil, and while you looked 
the peerless flower was up, consummate in the 
birth. We will not attempt to describe the par- 
ticular mode of her delivery of certain passages ; 
we will not transcribe any of the beautiful poetry 
with which this play abounds, to tell the reader 
the manner of its utterance, The soul which 
inspired its performance, must be infused into 
the language of the description, to convey an 
idea at all adequate to its merits, During the 
maby times we saw her in it, we were convinced 
of her pre-eminence, by noticing that nothing 
but the language of the part was studied ; to bee 
own mighty energies, she fearfully considered its 
execution. Nor did the representation of any 
one evening take its color from its p edecessor ; 
all the actions and situations appeared wholly 
unpremeditated, and from the begining to the 
last, the spectator forgot the woes of the Julia of 
a former night, in the contemplation of those of 
the present. Her performance may he said to 
have borne towards that of Miss Kemble, that 
relation which majestic prose bears to sublime 
poetry. The one is the work of man, the result 
of an elevated and improved understanding ; 
the other claims a diviner origin, and seems im- 
mediate'y to spring from the one great source. 

She was well versed in all the trifling minutia 
of the melo drama, and while she freely availed 
herself of them,ia their proper place, she dis- 
dained their meretricious aid when engaged in 
the more dignified personations of tragedy. We 
have before us a short critique, describing her 
enaction ofa trifling part, in a piece entitled The 
Wreck Ashore, The scene more particularly 
dwelt upon,is one where situated in a lonely 
cottage, with no one but a younger sister, they 
are both suddenly alarmed by a haish voice 
demanding admittance, Having reason to ap- 
prehend the approach of robbers, it is refused, 
when the intruder is hear! forcibly endeavoring 
to effectan entrance. Suppressing by a power- 
ful effort the fears that threaten to overwhelm 
her, while her sister sinks with terror by her 
side; she takes a musket from the wall, which 
she carefully and deliberately loads ; then after 
warning the robber to desist from his attempt, 
and encouraging her sister at the same time, 
while io herself the natural fears of a woman are 
powerfully struggling for the mastery, she fires, 
The action is in itself highly interesting, but it 
was the perfect development of its interest that 
made the wonderful effect it produced on the 
audience. The stillness of the grave reigned 
throughout the house, and upon those who were 
present, it left a lasting impression. 

Her comedy was richly imbued with that 
essence which constitutes the principal charm of 
this delightful department of the drama, It 
would be difficult to select any one or two parts 
as being superior to the rest in the long range of 
characters she assumed ; many before considered 
unimportant, she elevated into respectability by 
the mere force of her acting, It was her ability 
to stamp on words, the cursory reader would 
consider ordinary, that impress of her genius 
which fixed them indelibly in the minds of her 
hearers. Her Lady Townly occupied an ever- 
green spot in our memory; the graceful self- 
will, with which despite her husband’s opposition, 
she persists in her course of dissipation, with her 
final repentance and reformation, were beautifully 


depicted, and happily couveyed the moral the 
author intended, 

But our task would swell to too great a length, 
were we to descride but a few of the parts she 
sustained in each walk of the drama; in all alike 
she excelled, and elicited the universal encomia 
ofher beholders. Her death occasioned a va- 
cancy in the general corps dramatique, that the 
length of a life-time may not again see filled by 
one individual, and when we now see the many 
stars in the characters in which we have beheld 
her, ever busy memory makes us heave fresh 
sighs for her loss. ‘The first attribute of genius is 
that elevation of intellect which renders educa- 
tion second to nature ; the second, that variety 
which gives it equal success in diveise under- 
takings ; the former may occasionally be encoun- 
tered, but when joined with the latter, which is 
extremely rare, it presents a combination upon 
which mankind gazes with reverence and wor- 
der. Let such attribute be offered to the mem- 
ory of Jane Placide. 

TURNER’S DRAMATIC LIBRARY, 
A Cheap, Uniform, and Correct Edition 
of all the Best 
Tragedies, Comedies, Operas, and Melo- Dramas. 

This work is correctly marked with the stage 
business as performed at the principal Theatres 
in the United States ;—and, from its great utility, 
is universally patronised by the Theatrical pro- 
fession ; and is in constant use for prompt and 
part books, in the Boston, New-Yoik, Philadel- 

hia, Baltimore, New-Orleans, and Mobile 
Theatres. 

Each play is embellished with a highly finished 
portrait of some celebrated performer in a favor. 
ite character ; or with a fine engraving on wood, 
of an interesting scene, executed by one of the 
first artists in the country. 

The lovers of Dramatic Literature will find 
this edition of Acting Plays infinitely superior 
to any before offered to the American public. 

It combines those essential requisites, cheap- 
ness, elegance, and correctness, and will be en- 
riched with many valuable and rare productions. 

These Plays will form an excellent companion 
to the Theatres ; while to those who have neither 
the opportunity nor inclination to attend there, 
but to whom dramatic reading is a favourite re- 
laxation, they are invaluable. 
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